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FOREWORD 


F ROM THE BEGINNING sacred art has occupied a special place in 


the programme of THE FURROW. The Foreword to the first 

issue (February 1950) assured readers that “Church art and 
architecture” would receive generous treatment and that the Irish 
inheritance in particular would be given the attention it deserved 
in an Irish pastoral review. Cardinal D’Alton underlined this 
objective and expressed the hope that “‘we might revive the traditions 
of a period when the Church... encouraged the greatest living 
artists to consecrate their talents to the service of God”’. 

During its years of life THE FURROW has not forgotten its under- 
taking but has tried to keep its readers informed of significant 
developments in the field of sacred art by means of special articles, 
critiques of exhibitions and in two special issues, “Church Archi- 
tecture Today” (June 1955) and “Sacred Art’? (June 1957). En- 
couraged by the interest which these articles have aroused, we now 
| propose to assign an even larger place to the subject by the publica- 
tion each quarter of a supplement entitled Sacred Art. The notable 
extension of the review during the past two years has madeit possible 
to undertake this additional feature without any increase in price. 

Sacred Art will include an illustrated commentary on a work 
of art and an article on some treasure from Ireland’s inheritance. 
Book reviews, notes on exhibitions and periodicals, and special 
articles wlil make up the rest of the supplement. Brief items, if 
possible accompanied by photographs, from readers at home or 
abroad would be appreciated. 

In line with its consistent policy, THE FURROW will be particularly 
concerned here to make the work of Irish artists better known. It is 
our belief—as events such as the Salzburg Biennale have shown— 
that our artists of the present generation are not inferior_in talent 
to those of the past and that they are no less eager to be summoned 
to the service of the Church. 
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A small crucifix by Brother Benedict Tutty, O.S.B. 


Esus in His infinite love came on earth to redeem mankind, 

Willingly He accepted the most terrible physical and mental 

agonies; yet, we are bound to believe that at the most excruciating 
moment of the Passion He was completely subject to His reason and 
will. 

In this crucifix the torments are indicated, first, by the expression 
of pain in the face. The eyes are closed, the whole countenance 
strained in the effort to keep will and intellect in control. Then, the 
large, crudely-scored screws securing the figure to its wooden mount 
suggest how terrible and gruesome must have been this method of 
execution. Nevertheless, the idea of suffering is not dominant, since 
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the determined position of the head, the composure of the body, 
assert the supremacy of the intellect and will. Finally, to complete 
the image of man’s redemption, the love of Our Lord is expressed 
by the gesture of the hands. Turned downwards and outwards by 
the pressure of the torturing nails, they call us to their embrace: 
“Come and share My love for you’’. Love is reciprocal. 

Such works of art are a solution to the insufficiency of present-day 
images, which fall into sentimentality by extracting the various 
emotional elements for their own sake. Among such are the “‘nice” 
figures with a perfectly woven crown of thorns, little red drops of 
blood, or the false images of unaccepted pain and anguish. 

The nine-inch bronze figure illustrated here shows the effectiveness 
of technical frankness which permits the guiding thought to present 
itself directly. Adequate compositional design is gained by the 
contrast of polished nails and loin-cloth with the softly-rough 


texture of the skin. 
MICHAEL WYNNE 
Collegio Pontificio Irlandese, Rome 


THE ARCHITECTS’ 
CONTRIBUTION 


WILFRID CANTWELL 


HE dissolution of the Academy of Christian Art in 1946 left 

a serious gap in our religious and cultural life. No longer 

was there any forum for discussion, any organised study of 
current problems, or any consistent effort at providing authoritative 
guidance in the vital field of sacred art. Realising its responsibilities 
as the group which, next to the clergy, is most intimately concerned 
with this subject, the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland 
established in 1954 a special committee with the object of taking its 
proper part in developing the understanding and practice of the 
arts in the service of God. 

The Committee, although it bears the unwieldy and inexact title 
of the Church Exhibitions Committee, has proved to be very active 
in its work. Though small in numbers, its members, through their 
sincerity and expert knowledge, aided by the freely-available advice 
and assistance of many friends, have done much to create an atmos- 
phere of appreciation of the work of our most serious and intelligent 


artists and architects. 
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The first task which the Committee undertook was the organisation 
_ of a Symposium on Sacred Art in Newman House, Dublin, in April 
1955. An experimental venture, the Symposium did not, in itself, 
produce very positive results but it provided valuable experience 
and showed clearly, by the very large attendance, that there was a 
keen and even fervid interest in the subject amongst both clergy and 
laity. Next the Committee undertook the presentation of a small 
Exhibition of Sacred Art at the Liturgical Congress at Glenstal in 
1956. Although somewhat hastily assembled, this display was 
considered to be of help to those who participated in the Congress, 
Encouraged by the interest shown in these early projects, the Com- 
mittee proceeded with an ambitious scheme—the presentation in 
1957 at Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth, of the extensive and 
exciting exhibition, “Eglises de France Reconstruites’’. Illustrating 
the enormous development in church building in France since the 
last war, the exhibition aroused immense interest (attendance over 
13,000!) and, in spite of the inclusion of some works of dubious 
merit, it had a delayed impact on the consciousness of the public 
which is now producing results in a much readier acceptance of 
such excellent works as the new Church of Saint Brigid at the 
Curragh Camp. 

Following on this successful venture it was decided to show the 
undoubted merits of our best work, not only in Ireland, but also 
abroad so as to give our artists the much-needed encouragement 
of seeing their work in an international setting. The Committee 
selected for this purpose the Salzburg Biennale—the authoritative 
international exhibition where only the finest works of each par- 
ticipating country are shown. The first venture in 1958, when thirteen 
works were shown, attracted highly favourable comment from 
leading European critics. In 1960 a further selection of eighteen 
works was sent and received even more appreciative notice, one 
of the seven Gold Medals of the Biennale being awarded to an 
Irish artist and the Irish section, as a whole, being defeated only 
by Peru in overall merit. 

In addition to those functions, for which it has been directly 
responsible, the Committee has given assistance in other projects, 
e.g. the Inaugural Meeting in 1956 of the Architectural Society, 
U.C.D., an exhibition on Church Architecture and Sacred Art by 
the Irish-German Society in 1958 and the forthcoming publication 
by Very Rev. Dr. Gerard Montague, P.P., of a badly-needed book 
on the Laws of the Church in relation to Sacred Art. The Committee 
has been particularly fortunate in the support, moral and financial, 
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which it has received from An Chomhairle Ealaoin and from the 
Cultural Relations Committee of the Department of External Affairs, 
both of which bodies are fully aware of the responsible part which 
they can play in advancing the appreciation of spiritual values in 
the life of the nation. The Committee, of course, is not satisfied with 
what it has done so far and with the expected continuance of this 
support it has ambitious plans for the future, including an Educa- 
tional Exhibition for circulation to seminaries and religious houses; 
a design centre where the work of the best Irish religious artists can 
be seen and discussed at all times and the establishment of a small 
group of research workers to study selected aspects of Church 
design. 

The decision of THE FURROW to publish a regular supplement on 
sacred art is particularly welcomed. It will help the work of the 
Committee, not only by bringing its views before a sympathetic 
public but also by making possible a more effective transference of 
ideas between client and artist. To some extent it will redeem, also, 
the unenviable reputation of Ireland as being almost the only 
civilised country outside of the Iron Curtain which does not support 
at least one periodical devoted solely to sacred art. 

The architects and artists, whose work has won so much prestige 
for Ireland at the Salzburg Biennale, are: 


ARCHITECTS 
Corr & McCormick 7 Ferryquay Street, Derry. 
Richard Hurley 141 Rathfarnham Road, Dublin. 
Gerald McNicholl Office of Public Works, Saint 


Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 
Robinson, Keefe & Devane 22 Lower Baggot Street, Dublin. 


Thomas J. Ryan 21 Merrion Square, Dublin. 
Michael Scott 19 Merrion Square, Dublin. 
ARTISTS 

Michael Biggs “Lynton”, Dundrum, County Dublin. 

Miss Phyllis Burke 17 Inishmaan Road, Whitehall, 
Dublin. 

Miss G. J. Fromel ““Woodtown Park’, Rathfarnham 
Dublin. 

Patrick Hickey 19 Merrion Square, Dublin. 

John Kelly c/o Cavendish Art Gallery, 6 Caven- 


dish Row, Dublin. 
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Oisin Kelly “Prospect”, Firhouse, Temp!eogue, 


County Dublin. 

Richard Kingston 2 Waterloo Road, Dublin. 

Louis Le Brocquy 3 Albert Studios, Albertbridge Roaa, 
London, S.W.11. 

Patrick McEiroy 21 Upper Mount Street, Dublin. 

Patrick Pye 15 Herbert Street, Dublin. 

Miss Imogen Stuart Laragh, Glendalough, County Wick- 
low. 

Sister Mary Teresa Carmelite Monastery, Loughrea, 


County Galway. 
Brother Benedict Tutty, O.S.B. Saint Columba’s Abbey, Murioe, 
County Limerick. 
WILFRID CANTWELL 
18 Fitzwilliam Piace, Dublin 


THE SHRINE OF SAINT 
MANCHAN 


SEAN CORKERY 


nificent reliquary which has survived in Ireland. Unknown to 

antiquaries until its appearance at the Dublin Exhibition of 
1853, it then attracted considerable attention. It was again exhibited 
in Dublin in 1882, later in London and Paris. When, in 1935, it was 
entrusted to the staff of the British Museum for cleaning and 
preservative treatment, it was examined and described by members 
of the London Society of Antiquaries. 

Most probably made in the Clonmacnois monastery about A.D. 
1130, it consists essentially of a gabled box of yew wood, adorned 
with bronze fittings, gilt and enamelled. Standing nineteen inches 
tall, it covers a floor space of twenty-four inches by sixteen inches, 
the bottom being raised on short legs some two and a half inches 
off the ground. These legs fit into metal shoes, to which are attached 
metal rings. These were probably meant to take carrying poles when 
the shrine was borne in procession. 

The outstanding feature of the shrine is the wealth of its orna- 
mentation and the variety of the designs incorporated in that 
adorning. The rings just referred to were, with their corner-pieces, 
fastened to the box by gilt bronze clasps in the form of elaborate 


To SHRINE OF SAINT MANCHAN is the largest and most mag- 
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animal heads, with inset glass eyes. Five of these survive and each is 
differently designed. The principal ornament, on the faces of the 
shrine, consists of five large bosses arranged in the form of a cross 
and connected by short, flat, enamelled arms. The surface of each 
boss is divided into a pattern of small partitions—the pattern 
differing from one boss to another. In each partition of the bosses 
at the ends of the arms is an animal design. No two of these are 
alike, so that there are thirty-two different designs on the eight 
end-bosses. The central bosses have empty settings, which may have 
held filigree panels, and it would also seem that they carried jewels 
or crystal insets. There are sixty panels of cloisonné enamel, in 
red and yellow, on the shrine. Each bears a geometric pattern—a 


pattern that is not repeated. The ends of the shrine are richly 
decorated also. Held in place by engraved border-strips are pairs of 
openwork triangular plaques over plain sheets of gilt bronze. The 
animal-head motif appears here again but in a style different from 
that on the principal faces. On the principal faces, the animal 
ornament is of the style known as Irish Urnes that on the ends is 
characteristic of the Ringerike style. The Urnes style features a 
merging of the animal figure into a graceful tracery of line; the 
Ringerike style is usually an uneven rhythm of foliage, with some 
intertwined serpent bodies. In the shrine of Saint Manchan we have 
an adaptation of Urnes material to the Ringerike style. 
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In all this decoration, and probably also in the thin silver plating 
which once covered the bare woodwork, the shrine, though late in 
date, was reminiscent of the Golden Age of Irish metalwork. The 
figures of cast bronze, however, which are now attached to the 
shrine, mark a new development in Irish Christian art. They are 
three-dimensional, solid forms imposed on a two-dimensional, flat 
decorative scheme, which had its own wealth of flowing surface 
ornament. These figures follow a continental pattern of the last 
quarter of the twelfth century. That they are later than the shrine 
they adorn is proved by the fact that one has been cut off at the 
ankles and another bent severely at knee and waist to make them 
fit the space available. So, in this shrine is exemplified, at one and 
the same time, the highly-decorated, elaborate, low-relief art which 
Ireland taught to Europe and the first imitation by Irishmen of 
continental Romanesque and Gothic forms. 

How appropriate it is that this shrine should rest in the country 
of Saint Manchan, not just a relique of Irish ecclesiastical art, but 
still fulfilling its primal purpose of enshrining the relics of the local 
patron! In Lemanaghan, not only is the folk-memory keen and 
accurate, but the sense of tradition is strong. To that sense of 
tradition we owe the preservation of this magnificent shrine. It is 
fitting that the people of Lemanaghan should have their saint’s bones 
in their midst, just as it was fitting that the traditional bearer-family 
should have borne it from the Doon to its present resting-place in 
Saint Manchan’s Church, Boher. 

SEAN CORKERY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 


J. P. ALCOCK 


HE MODERN BATTLE of the styles is finished in Europe; as a 
view of this competition’ immediately shows, it is over in 
England also. What we may conveniently call ““contemporary” 
architecture holds the field. This style has crystallised to the extent 
that is easily recognisable but a containing definition is still to seek. 
Still further are we from an accepted standard of values, an accepted 
body of good modern buildings against which further achievements 
can be critically measured, for an outstanding characteristic of the 


1. Exhibition of designs for the Metropolitan Cathedral of Christ the King, 
Liverpool, at the Building Centre, Dublin, November 1960. 
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architecture of today is its immense diversity. A glance at the designs 
submitted for Liverpool Cathedral exemplifies this fact. 

There are standards of aesthetics valid for any time or place or 
mode of building but the art of applying these in a field so new and 
strange will develop only with time and much labour. We must 
accept the fact that architectural criticism today is for the most part 
subjective. But honest subjective criticism is not to be despised: it 
is much preferable to the senseless practice of berating a design 
because it is traditional or praising it as a masterpiece because it is 
“contemporary”. A building can achieve ugliness and awkwardness 
in the “‘contemporary”’ style as easily as in any other. 

Nevertheless, we can begin by rejoicing that the Liverpool 
Metropolitan Cathedral is “‘contemporary’’, for it is a condition of 
all good building that the designer shall work in sympathy, in the 
fullest sense of that word, with the stuff out of which he realises his 
concept, and the stuff of architecture today is: contemporary 
materials, contemporary methods, contemporary economics. The 
architect who tries to mould this stuff into an historic style, however 
beautiful his concept may be, is as little likely to succeed as an 
impressario who should attempt a rendering of a Chopin nocturne 
with a brass band. It is this mistaken approach that produces most 
of the pitiful “‘traditional” churches today, lacking the breath of 
life even in the rare instances when they are designed with scholar- 
ship and loving care. 

There can be no doubt that Gibberd’s Liverpool Cathedral will 
be living architecture, whatever reserve some of us may feel about 
its aesthetic qualities. Architects will appreciate the extremely 
competent planning, the deceptively simple, direct solution which 
is so hard to achieve, the subtle combination of diversity in detail 
—as in the peripheral chapels—with the dominant unity of the main 
plan form. 

In its three dimensional aspect, particularly in the exterior, it is 
less satisfying. The assessors have much to say in praise of the 
structural expression but to me and to many with whom I have 
discussed the matter, this expression seems rather weak and arbitrary. 
Are the so-called flying buttresses props resisting the thrust of the 
roof or are they stays acting in tension like the guy-ropes of a tent? 
Are they necessary at all? The very fact that one can, even moment- 
arily, put such a question is an indication of weakness: the eye 
should read the answer at once. This is a point not of engineering 
but of aesthetics. 

The lightness of the general superstructure, as distinct from the 
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solid masses of the chapels, gives an air of impermanence, which it 
is hard to accept in a cathedral, and the angularity of the silhouette 
is, at least to me, harsh and displeasing. In this respect, I find the 
second premiated design more satisfactory. The porch, the outdoor 
pulpit and the other outdoor accessories seem to me crudely shaped 
and to have little organic relationship with the main mass. 

The interior is‘much_ more satisfying: it has a noble sense of scale 
and is free from the jagged bits and pieces which I find disturbing 
outside. I can imagine it turning out to be very fine indeed. 

These critical comments are largely subjective, for reasons which 


I have stated above. They are one man’s views: other architects will | 


find other things to praise or blame: no one should be seriously 
disappointed. In a period of change and shifting values one may not 
_ask too much: adventure and novelty are not compatible with the 
perfections of maturity. It is good to feel that we are travelling 
hopefully. How much better is this projected cathedral, with all its 
faults, than anything of the kind we have here in Ireland! 

J. P. ALCOCK 
1 Greygates, Mount Merrion, Dublin 


CHRISTIANITY IN ART 


ANNE V. DUNN 


ORE than any other single theme in European art, the 
Christian story, offering as it does an endless source of 


material for the fertile imagination, has monopolised the 
artist’s brusii. 

Much has been published to date on the subject of true Christian 
art as distinct from merely humanistic art employing familiar 
Christian symbols, but a refreshing departure from the better-known 
aspects of the problem is provided by the American work under 
review, Christianity in Art,1 Waiving other considerations, the 
authors, Frank and Dorothy Getlein, are mainly concerned in 
showing that Christian art faithfully reflects over the centuries the 
turbulent relationship between Church and State: the unending 
struggle for respective rights, resulting at times in violent conflict 
but at times also in judicious compromise. “If Christianity has 
profoundly affected the history of the world, the world and time 
have also affected Christianity”. Why is the sixth century portrayal 
of Christ at Ravenna so different in spirit from portrayals of Christ 
—by Rouault for example—in the twentieth? Because the Church- 

1. By Frank and Dorothy Getlein. The Bruce Publishing Company $4.50. ~ 
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State relationship in Byzantine society was vastly different from 
what it is today: “In the one Christ appears as king, in the other as 
victim of the king”. 

The examples given by the authors in support of their thesis are 
confined almost exclusively to the province of painting, and many 
of the works discussed are well reproduced in black-and-white 
illustrations. Some of the facts about individual artists seemed to 
me a little too obvious to warrant inclusion in a work with pretence 
to scholarship; the style at times also proves laborious and involved. 
Nevertheless, this book has, I feel, something new to say, alike to 


| amateurs of art and to all who are interested in the history of the 


Church, mindful of the place it occupies not only in the spiritual 
but in the temporal and cultural life of the whole of society. 
ANNE V. DUNN 


London 


NOTES 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS: Sacred Art is edited by Father J. G. McGarry 
of Maynooth, editor of THE FURROW. Michael Wynne is a young 
Irish architect, at present studying for the priesthood at Rome. 
Wilfrid Cantwell is a member of the Faculty of Architecture in 
Bolton Street School of Architecture, Dublin. J. P. Alcock is an 
architect in the Office of Public Works, Dublin. Anne V. Dunn is 
assistant to the editor of THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE. Father Sean 
Corkery is Librarian at Maynooth. 

Last July Mr. Maurice Lavanoux of New York, editor of 
LITURGICAL ARTS, paid his first visit to Ireland. He was so impressed 
with much that he saw that he has announced the publication later 
this year of a special issue of his review devoted to Sacred Art in 
Ireland. Copies of this issue may be ordered directly from the 
publishers (10 Ferry Street, Concord, New Hampshire) or from the 
Building Centre, Baggot Street, Dublin. Price $1.50 or the equivalent. 

A review by Dr. Francoise Henry, University College, Dublin, 
of an important book onthe Crucifix (Dr. Paul Thoby’s Le crucifix des 
origines au Concile deTrente) has had to be held over to the June issue. 

Some words of Cardinal Cushing, preaching at the opening of a 
new church in Cork in August 1958, merit a place in this first issue 
of Sacred Art: 

“The Church inherits the past; she keeps alive all that is per- 
manently valid in the past. But she is not identified with the forms 
of the past and assuredly is not their prisoner. . . She is always the 
witness to the truths transmitted from the past, but her authentic 
mood is always contemporary, aye, even prophetic.” 
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devoted himself entirely to religious art. In 1949 he was invited to 

do ceramics and paintings for the Carmelites of Aylesford in Kent, 
England, and since then has made ceramics his special medium. Pilgrims 
to Aylesford will recall his series of ceramics in the Rosary Way there. 
His work is also to be seen in Cardiff Cathedral, Downside Abbey, 
Chicago (Carmelites) and Houston, Texas. 

Of the Moycullen (County Galway) Stations, which are illustrated here, 
Mr. Kossowski has written to the Editor: “These are comparatively small 
in size but I consider them important among my works as in this case I have 
finally decided to limit the number of colours to three only and, using 
strong blacks as a unifying element, give some measure of monumentalily 
to a work of small size. This has been a new and important experience for 
me’”’. The parish priest, Father V. P. Fitzgerald, says of them: ‘They have 
a very general appeal — young and old, critics and others, all like them”. 


A DAM KOSSOWSKI was born in Poland in 1905. Since 1946 he has 
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Catholics and are not, by any means, universally condemned. A 
film, of course, that is positively corrupting should be banned not 
merely in Ireland but everywhere. There can be no two opinions 
about that. However, in general, a film is not to be excluded from a 
country because, in its choice of subject, it is merely shocking or 
unconventional but, only, if, in its treatment of its subject, it is 
corrupting. Some shocks tend to corrupt: others to edify. For 
example, the blasphemous and sacrilegious ex-priest in Le Défroqué 
was shocking and even frightening but—in the context of the whole 
film—no one would be tempted to imitate him (quite the reverse) 
nor was religion brought into disrepute. 

However, a film, by no means essentially corrupting in itself— 
because of the situations it portrays even if the portrayal is, as it 
should be, serious, truthful, discreet and tactful—may injure (or at 
least disturb) innocent, immature or unprepared people. Such a 
film may be an occasion of sin for the physically or mentally im- 
mature (scandalum pusillorum) from which they must be protected 
in the interest, at the very least, of the common good. 

There will always be the few who go to see a film, whether “‘serious” 
or not, in the hope of seeing something obscene. One has heard the 
word “‘baby”’ produce a squall of adolescent giggles from an audience 
that did not look like adolescents. This reminds one of the artificially 
generated morons in Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World for whom 
the word ‘“‘mother” was obscene. Before a film is condemned, out of 
fear of the prurient few, it would be well to determine if the scandal 
taken is not pharisaical. At all events, the people of whom I speak 
are also immature. 5 

Who are mature adults? To draw a definite line between the 
mature and immature—on grounds of age, education, experience— 
isnot easy. It is true that there are mature adults in Ireland who 
would not be injured—might, indeed, even be helped—by seeing 
pictures that would be harmful to the majority. It is not, however, 
permissible to abrogate the general law of censorship in favour of 
this minority because a law exists for the common good which all 
must serve even, if necessary, by sacrifice. 

The magnitude of the sacrifice in question should not be exag- 
gerated. Not seeing the dozen or so “great” films does not mean 
being deprived of all foreign culture. Many people of broad culture 
dislike the films and go but rarely to the cinema. If the cinema fails 
there is always left, for instance, literature, music, painting and 
tulpture and (scandalously neglected. in Ireland) the theatre. 

‘Our problem and its:solution is complex. We seem to be in need: 
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of a more complex censorship classification (X, A, U). This would, 
at least, prevent children from seeing films totally unsuitable for 
them. In addition we need more smaller theatres in which “‘serious” 
films could be shown. But, in the long run, more and more education, 
emotional training, time and patience (the factors in any human 
maturation) are the only means to solve our cinema problem. 

As a result of the kind of films we see here (“‘nursery fare’’ Father 
Peter Connolly called it) criticism tends to be based on “‘entertain- 
ment value”. All art should entertain by giving pleasure but, 
obviously, there is a great difference between the pleasure offered by, 
for example, Wild Strawberries and by Mr. Norman Wisdom. The 
word “entertainment” is being degraded to mean whatever whiles 
away a few hours with very little emotional or mental activity. There 
is a legitimate place for frothy entertainment but it is a pity never to 
wish to be deeply moved to pity, sympathy, salutary fear or (yes!) 
anger by a film. 

Finally, in a “serious” film an immoral situation or immorality 
as a subject stands some chance of being treated seriously: that can 
be very good because, at least, it provokes thought. In “entertain- 
ment” films such as we usually see (advertised by the prestige of 
their star-value) frequently implied immorality is treated flippantly: 
that is very bad especially for the immature who rarely see anything 
else. 

JOHN C. KELLY 
Belvedere College, Dublin 


TELEVISION 


"[ inues is perhaps the most immediate of the art-forms. 
In the cinema, the theatre, the world of books, months and 
even years pass between the conception of the idea and its 
presentation to its audience. There is no such time-lag in television. 
This is true not only of the newscasts but also of the documentary 
and magazine programmes and even, in some curious way, of the 
plays. Television drama often shows defects of hasty writing but 
it has the corresponding virtue of actuality, of mirroring accurately 
the thoughts and lives and attitudes of people in this year of grace 
1961. 

The subject which seemed to recur most persistently during the 
past month was Big Business. During the post-war years Big Business, 
in England at ieast, seemed to have received its:death blow. No 
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longer did the wicked capitalist grind the faces of his workers. 
Indeed it seemed to be the workers now who were the oppressors, 
banded into invincible trade unions, lording it over their employers, 
the underprivileged members of the millionaire class. But Big 
Business was not dead, it was only hibernating. The Socialist winter 
over, the clouds of nationalisation rolling away, it has come forth 
again, blinking in the sunlight and flexing its great muscles. The 
talk is once again of stocks and shares, of mergers and take-over 
bids and the price of gold. 

The television cameras probed behind the headlines to find some 
of the dim and faceless figures who control so much of our destinies. 
First they succeed in tracking down Messrs. Clore and Cotton who 
were engaged in some highly-publicised negotiations which would 
give them control of what was described, if I remember aright, as 
“the largest real estate empire in the world”. The television inter- 
viewer wondered why men who were already in possession of more 
money than they could possibly spend should be so eager to 
accumulate more. His simplicity was gently but firmly reproved by 
Mr. Clore (or was it Mr. Cotton?). There was no reason, he said, 
to set an arbitrary limit to the growth of one’s finances: why should 
one stop at this figure rather than that? His words had, besides their 
candour, a kind of lunatic logic. Once you have exceeded Saint 
Thomas’s norm (“a sufficiency of those corporal goods whose use is 
necessary for virtuous behaviour’) there is no reason why you should 
ever stop. 

Then Panorama took ur, the subject. First came an extended and 
penetrating study of the Krupp empire, that extraordinary complex 
of industries which seems to thrive on adversity. It has survived the 
defeat of Germany in two world wars. Today, in placid defiance of 
along series of orders to disband, it continues to flourish and 
multiply. Without subscribing to the extreme view that all the wars 
of the past half-century have been organised by the Krupp family 
for their own personal benefit, it is still difficult not to feel disquieted 
at the thought of so much power in such doubtful hands. 

The topic came up again the following week. This time it was 
occasioned by the battle of those two Fleet Street giants, Mr. Cecil 
King and Mr. Roy Thomson, for the control of Odham’s Press. 
First we were given a series of filmed interviews with passers-by in a 
London street which succeeded in establishing one point only— 
that very few of those interviewed knew or cared who owned the 
newspapers they read. Then we returned to the studio where, after 
a magisterial briefing from Richard Dimbleby on the power politics 
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of Fleet Street, we were ushered into the presence of the redoubtable 
Mr. Thomson himself. The ogre turned to be a spry and benevolent 
old gentleman, who beamed amiably from behind his thick spectacles 
at his questioners. He admitted that he already owned eighty or 
ninety newspapers all over the world. Why did he want more? Well, 
he had to do something with his money and the newspaper business 
was the only one he knew. So he bought more newspapers. He gave 
his editors full liberty to disagree with him on any subject whatsoever 
—provided, of course, that it was not against the public interest, 
The danger that his empire might pass after his death into less 
obviously enlightened hands had been guarded against. Mr. 
Thomson, Junior, would prove every bit as enlightened a despot 
as Mr. Thomson, Senior. 

So much for the man at the wheel. But what of the smaller cogs 
in the machine? Tonight gave us an American viewpoint in a sequence 
of dramatisations from the book Life in the Crystal Palace. The 
book is a study of life in a big business corporation in the United 
States and the author’s thesis is that it is hardly worth living. The 
young man who enters the firm sells his birthright for a mess of 
social security. Everything is looked after: housing, health, recrea- 
tion, old age. All that he is required to do is to conform, to surrender 
his individuality, to sink gratefully into the enfolding arms of 
Octopus, Inc. Dangled before him is the prospect of joy unbounded 
at the age of sixty-five. “I am twenty-five”, he says, gazing manfully 
at the camera, “‘and all I want is security”. The author, one felt, had 
acase but he overstated it. American business can hardly have 
become what it is with a personnel consisting almost exclusively 
of brain-washed automata. 

A more convincing picture was sketched in one of ITV’s Saturday 
night plays. Indeed for three Saturdays in a row the play dealt with 
one aspect or another of business ethics. Two of them were con- 
cerned with the managerial side—an Australian building contractor 
who drives his workers to the limit of human endurance, a Faust-like 
millionaire who makes his fortune and loses everything else. The 
third play, called Surrender Value, dealt with smaller fry. The principal 
character is an agent for a big firm of auctioneers who is suspected 
of malpractice. A woman detective is hired to investigate and, 
posing as a prospective house-purchaser, she finds that the suspicions 
are well-founded. For a consideration of some $300 he is prepared 
to sell her the house for $600 below its market value. He makes 4 
profit, she makes a profit, what could be better? The firm can 
afford it. However, everything turns out happily in the end. He finds- 
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out the identity of the detective by chance and changes his accord- 
ingly. He sends his over-wrought wife away for a holiday (she 
weeps with gratitude), then seduces the woman investigator, 
persuades her to keep silent about his nefarious activities and 
succeeds in diverting suspicion on to an innocent colleague. After 
all, as he says himself, “everyone is doing it. Why shouldn’t I?” 
Why not, indeed, Mr. Big Business? 

DESMOND FORRISTAL 
Saint Michan’s, Halston Street, Dublin 


FILMSTRIPS 
THE MASS PART I 


HEREAS THE NORMAL RUN of filmstrips have horizontal 

single-frame pictures (1 x ? ins.), some strips on the Mass 

are double-frame, i.e. the picture is twice the size. This 
may necessitate bringing the projector nearer to the screen than 
usual. A further slight difficulty may arise with vertical frames as 
the normal screen is designed for horizontal pictures, and cannot 
be conveniently rotated. On such a screen one must be content with 
a somewhat smaller picture than usual. 


THE RITE 
(Illustrated with photographs) 


Saint Paul Films, Ballykeeran, Athlone 

The Rite of Holy Mass. (Horizontal double frame.) Part 1, 39 frames. Part 2, 
58 frames. Colour. £3 the set. 

From every point of view this set is an enormous improvement on an earlier 
single frame production from the same publishers. It is exhaustively comprehen- 
sive, even in illustrating the vestments and sacred vessels. We have found it very 
useful in teaching groups to use the Missal. 

Serving at Low Mass. 52. frames. Colour. 30/-. 

Though primarily intended for the instruction of boys “going on the altar’, 
Wwe suggest that this strip might also be used to advantage outside the altar-servers’ 
sodality. Most boys are naturally interested in what the server does and why he 
does it, and this interest could well be used to facilitate the teaching of the 
ceremonies of the Mass itself. 


LV.A.C., 37 rue de Linthout; Brussels 
The ‘Mass.. 18 and frames respectively. 
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Good composition, glowing colour, and crisp detail make this the mos 
beautiful set we know on the Mass. While the treatment is not as complete s 
Saint Paul’s, this may be no disadvantage when giving a general talk. Th 
pictures may also be purchased in two sets of individual slides mounted in 
cardboard or aluminium holders at about twice the price. 


Educational Productions, East Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorkshire 

The Mass. C6323. 36 frames. Colour. 25/-. 

Fully two-thirds of the pictures used were originally photographed vertically, 
These have been printed in a horizontal frame with a black border on each side 
to avoid having to rotate the strip carrier repeatedly. In the circumstances this 
procedure was the lesser of two evils, but it means that half the picture area is 
wasted with black border. All important points of the ceremonies are covered, 
Colour reproduction is only fair; there is a predominance of reds and yellows 
but greens and blues are mostly non-existent. 


Fibo, Beeldonderwijs, Zeist, Holland Fats 
De Mis. (Horizontal double frame.) Part 1, 23 frames. Part 2, 24 frames. 
Colour. £3 approx. 

The first fourteen frames treat of the notion of sacrifice with a combination 
of photographs and original paintings, but the body of the strips give a conven- 
tional photographic portrayal of the rite. The photographs are pleasant but we 
feel that the idea of sacrifice gets a skimpy-treatment, and that as far as the riteis 
concerned one could do better for the money elsewhere. . 


Manresa Press Photographics, Manresa College, Roehampton, 
London, S.W.15 
Low Mass. (Vertical double frame.) 80 frames, black and white. 15/6, post 64. 
Most of the photographs used here appeared originally in the book 7h 
Breaking of Bread, published by Sheed and Ward. The strip is very comprehen 
sive, cheap, and a good buy if you don’t particularly want colour. 


Filimens, 10 Place Pierre Semard, Nocent s/ Marne, Seine, France 

Servir la Messe. Part 1, 36 frames. Part 2, 27 frames. Black and white. 3NF. 
each. 

Part 1 is a well devised method of teaching how to serve Mass, indifferently 
photographed. Allowing for the fact that a few ceremonies shown are not 
customary in this country (ringing the bell at the little elevation for instance), 
we still think it could be useful. Part 2 is a series of questions on the serving of 
Mass. It is of no value as the questions are in French. 


THE RITE 
(/llustrated with paintings) 


La Scuola, Via L. Cadorna 9, Brescia, Italy 
R117. Ja S. Messa. 43 frames. Black and White, 500 lire. Colour. 1,100 Lite. 
Each frame really contains two -pictures,-one showing a particular action’of 
the Mass, the other seeking to expand its meaning in some way: A few exampls 
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will illustrate what is meant: the priest ascends the altar—the stoning of Saint 
Tarcisius; the Gloria—Angels adore Jesus in the Crib; the Lavabo—Christ 
washes the disciples’ feet. Many teachers in the Primary classes might like this 
method. 


Editions de Berger, 4 rue Cassette, Paris 6 

Le Catechisme A L’Ecran. La Messe. 58 frames. Colour, 5 NE. approx. 

The presentation here is rather similar to that of the previous strip. A FURROW 
correspondent rightly pointed out that it is packed with a great deal of matter 
for instruction and that it is cheap. However we do not agree that the extensive 
subtitles in French are no distraction. 


Don Bosco Filmstrips, Bollington, Macclesfield, England 

A96. The Holy Sacrifice. 22 frames. Colour. 15/-. 

This strip has a similar approach to the two mentioned above, but it is shorter, 
the split frame is not used so consistently, and;some of the pictures give us the 
creeps. 


Filmine Don Bosco, Via Maria Ausiliatrice 32, Torino, Italy 
A9. La Santa Messa. 48 frames. Colour. 950 lire. 
The rite alone. Very poor. 


THE HOLY WEEK CEREMONIES 


Editions de Berger, 4 Rue Cassette, Paris 6e 

C8211, Palm Sunday. 18 frames. C8212, Holy Thursday and Good Friday. 
42 frames. C8231, Holy Saturday. 40 frames. Colour. 48,60 NF. the set (less 
25%).2 

The ceremonies for each day are introduced by half a dozen or so good 
pictures of places in or around Jerusalem which are associated with the events 
commemorated. With one or two exceptions, the number of frames devoted to 
each part of the ceremonies gives ample opportunity to illustrate and explain it. 
The series differs from others we have reviewed in presenting the simple rite—an 
advantage surely in smaller parishes. It is also technically the best we have seen; 
colours are clear and detail crisp as one could wish. 

For other strips which might be useful in Holy Week we refer readers to the 
articles in THE FURROW, March 1960. 


EAMONN CASEY 
Catholic Presbytery, Curzon Street, Slough, Bucks., England 
JOSEPH DUNN 
84 Saint Stephen’s Green, Dublin 


1, The publishers have since informed us that distribution in Ireland is 
now handled exclusively by the Catechetical Guild, 200 Summit Avenue, 
Saint Paul 2, Minnesota, who supply an English commentary. Their letter does 
hot mention whether this means a change in price. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


[Ts EIGHTH IRISH LITURGICAL CONGRESS will be held in Glenstal 


Abbey in Low Week (11-12 April), under the patronage of 
the Archbishop of Cashel. The theme is “Participating in 
the Mass” and the principal papers are to be delivered by the Most 
Rev. William J. Conway, Auxiliary to Cardinal D’Alton (“The 
Mass in the Parish’’), Pére A. M. Roguet, O.P., of the Centre de 
Pastorale Liturgique of Paris (“‘Participating in the Mass—Theolo- 
gical Principles”), Dom Placid Murray, O.S.B. (“Participating in 
Offering the Mass—a Study of the Secrets”), Father Patrick Muldoon 
of Maynooth (‘““‘The New Code of Rubrics”) and Father Kieran 
O’Gorman (“Participating in Music at Mass’). On Wednesday 
Father Michael Tynan and Father Charles Agnew contribute shorter 
papers on “Participating in the Mass at School”. There will be an 
ample discussion period each evening (5-7) and, as is usual at 
Glenstal, the schedule makes it possible for those who wish to 
follow the sung liturgy in the Abbey church (High Mass 11 a.m, 
Benediction 7 p.m.). Congress bookings should be made with the 
Secretary (Dom Placid), Glenstal Abbey, Murroe, County Limerick 
(tel. Murroe 3). Priests are asked to make their own hotel bookings, 
The speakers on Tuesday will be Pére Roguet, Father O’Gorman 
and Dom Placid. On Wednesday, Bishop Conway, Father Muldoon 
and Fathers Tynan and Agnew. 


* 


—Father Cogley said: ‘if you burn your boats, you'll sink. 
You'll sink in this world and you'll sink in the next. And woe 
betide you then... .” 
It was all missionary malarkey, of course. 

The Luck of Ginger Coffey, Brian Moore, 1960. 


Exaggeration? Is the parish mission as-conducted at present in 
Ireland out of date? True, it has value if it brings even one person 
back to the sacraments; but is the preaching constructive and aimed 
at building up the apostolate among the people and stressing the 
positive aspects of the Christian life? The fact is undeniable that the 
better-educated people and the professional classes do not generally 
attend missions. What repels them? phoniness? ‘“malarkey”? 
sterility? 

This subject: will be discussed at the Christus Rex Congress at 
Youghal, 3-6 April, by Fathers G. Crotty,:C.SS.R.,-J,, Murphy, P.P., 
P. J. McKillop, C.C. 
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Urbanisation Problems—“the typical parish is at best a secondary 
association” (J. Fichter, S.J., sociAL COMPASS, 1, 1960, p. 39). The 
nature of the parish as the most suitable unit for the care of souls 
is being queried: ‘‘the assumption that the local parish is an ecclesiola, 
the Church in miniature, has been disproved”’ (idem). Many supra- 
parochial associations are promoted by the Holy See and seem to be 
providentially suited to industrial society, e.g. the Y.C.W. These 
questions will be faced in papers in Youghal on The Parish and 
Christian Life and Pastoral Problems in an Urban Parish. 

DENIS FAUL 
Dungannon Secretary, Christus Rex. 


* 


The Committee of the Maynooth Union Summer School 
announces that the Fourth Session of the School will be held in 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth, from Monday 26 to Thursday 
29 June 1961. The theme is “Christian Unity”. The School will 
study the meaning of Christian Unity, the existing divisions among 
Christians and the central areas of disagreement, the history of the 
Protestant Ecumenical Movement, re-union activities among 
Catholics and the significance for Christian Unity of the forthcoming 
General Council. 

Applications should be made to The Secretary (Rev. Ronan 
Drury), Maynooth Union Summer School, Maynooth, County 
Kildare. Application forms and full details in the April issue of this 


magazine. 
* 


“The rights of ownership, control and management of schools 
are valuable and important. They involve corresponding duties 
and so the Manager is under an obligation to see that his school is 
kept in good repair and is adequately heated and cleaned’’. The 
implication of these words from the first page of the recently-issued 
Dublin Handbook of School Management, Section 1 (Buildings), is 
dlaborated in detail in a valuable 32-page brochure issued to all 
Managers by the Council of Administration for Primary Schools of 
the Diocese of Dublin. 

The Irish system of school management has been the subject of 
criticism, unjustly we believe, amongst other things for tolerating 
for too long schools which were unworthy and unfit for their purpose. 
As too frequently happens where priests are under critical obser- 
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vation, faults of individuals were generalised and attributed to the 
clergy at large. It was a small step to condemn the managerial 
system and heap scorn on an institution which was “outmoded”, 
etc., etc. To meet the measure of truth which excited such ex. 
travagant criticism it was proper that the obligations the system 
imposed on Managers should be carefully considered. That is what 
this Handbook does; it offers positive and helpful guidance to 
school Managers, not declining to descend to such minimal details 
as the cleaner’s equipment and, notably in Chapters 2 (‘‘The Im- 
portance of Proper Care of Schools”) and 7 (““The Modern School”), 
rising to an inspiring vision of the ideal school. A practical, indeed 
a focal and significant, reform which the Handbook promises is that 
‘diocesan inspection and advice will be made available when and 
where required.” 

The Archbishop in the Foreword pays tribute to the collabor- 
ation of Manager and teachers, to which is due the success 
in his diocese of the managerial system, which “‘has proved itself 
both just and effective’. This Handbook will help to make its 
effectiveness more evident. 


* 


The Editor acknowledges with thanks a donation of £10 froma 
priest “for the Missions in South America”’. 

In order to secure the widest possible diffusion of the Prayer for 
the Council, the Editor would wish it to be understood that all 
who would like to reprint THE FURROW translation of it are free to 
do so. A two-colour printing on a single stiff card, the size of the 
Prayers for Unity leaflet, can be obtained—cheaply, if large quantities 
are required—from the Leinster Leader, Naas, County Kildare. These 
would cost about 30/- per thousand (postage extra). Orders should 
be sent not to THE FURROW but to the Leinster Leader Limited, Naas, 


DIOCESAN PRIESTS: Once assured that the needs of the parochial 
ministry, education and good works have been met here, we shall 
urge some of the priests of our dioceses to offer themselves generously 
for apostolic work in Latin America. 

—JOINT PASTORAL OF CANADIAN HIERARCHY, 13 January 1960 
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Amour et maitrise de soi. Léon-Joseph Suenens. Bruxelles: Desclée De 
Brouwer.. 1960. 

SuBTITLED Un Probléme. Crucial, this work breathes urgency on every 
page. Not, indeed, that an author with such a grasp of the art of speaking 
to his own times as the Auxiliary Bishop of Malines is guilty of contrived 
emotionalism or rhetoric. This book’s urgency is of another kind. To 
describe it as a treatment. of contemporary problems in marital morality 
fails to single it out as it deserves from the groaning shelf of books 
on marriage. This is not a handy guide for marriage counsellors, nor yet 
asumma de matrimonio. It is a clear, forthright presentation of the Catholic 
outlook on conjugal love, its value and limitations, its failures in our own 
times, especially the problem of birth-control and the self-mastery which 
Catholic moral principles demand as its antidote. 

In his introduction, Monsignor Suenens quotes Pascal’s recommendation 

for working out a sound moral system: “‘Travaillons 4 bien penser”. The 
author sets himself to this task of clear thinking in right workmanlike 
fashion. The book is in two parts; the first entitled ‘“‘Que penser?” and 
the second “Que faire?”. Logically and practically, we must learn how 
we are to think before we can set about drafting possible remedies. The 
first part places human love, particularly marital love, in its position in 
the economy of the Divine plan; it attempts to give back something of its 
true meaning to the much-abused word “love”, and to base thereon the 
case for sexual self-control. Further chapters discuss conditions and 
circumstances which make this self-control possible or necessary. There 
are some fine pages heré On the necessity for growth in love to the marriage 
vocation, and a compelling discussion of. problems like masturbation 
in'the adolescent’ and continencé, in marriage. Monsignor Suenens writes 
of a’vital and dynamic morality, founded on respect for the dignity of 
man and warmed by the. Divine commandment of love. 
_The° second, thé practical,.part provides an answer to the natural 
quéstion of how so jioble an ideal may be. translated into terms of every- 
day life. Here the author speaks in turn to certain categories of people who, 
to varying degrees, bear the responsibility of the Catholic testimony and 
of the education of Catholic youth. For each of these categories, priests, 
doctors, parents, scientists,. university professors, nuns, leaders of the lay 
apostolate, this work has an insistent and frank message. It could be read 
with particular profit.in this, country for the sake of a section headed 
“Why the Silence?’”’, which talks in even tones of the serious failure of 
parents and educators. to fulfil the clear moral duty of sex-instruction. 

Perhaps the peculiar worth of this baok is that it talks in contemporary 
terms arid ‘presses the findings of the niodern gospels. of psychology and 
statistics ihto’the seryicé Of its case. This is an excellent example of spiritual 
writing ; it talks'to us iff our Owii language, without affectation or awkward- 
Wess, and “frofii ofber: it speaks with the reasoned but 
pressing enthnisiasm Which i§ the authentic. dgcenit of the Christian message. 
If you doabt mé;tead Motisighot*Stieriens’s concluding chapter. It is a 
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brief commentary on the words of the great commandment: Thou shal 
love. And there at least Monsignor Suenens allows his sincerity and 
conviction to show in the pathos and eloquence of his style. 

BRENDAN DEVLIN 
Maynooth 


Son and Saviour. A symposium by A. Gelin, J. Schmitt, P. Benoit, M. £, 
Boismard and D. Mollat, S.J. London: Chapman. 1960. Pp. 151, 
Price 12/6. 

The Sacred Languages. P. Auvray, P. Poulain, A. Blaise. London: Bums 
Oates. Pp. 173. Price 8/6. 

Son AND SAVIOUR appeared originally in 1953 as an issue of LUMIERE ET 

vie: Jesus Fils de Dieu, d’aprés le Nouveau Testament. It is a study in the 

light of the most recent research by five well-known Catholic scholars 
of the Scriptural evidence for Our Lord’s divinity. Had the Old Testament 
led the Jews of Our Lord’s time to expect a divine Messiah? (The answer, 
by the way, is no.) Did Our Lord Himself, on the evidence of the Synoptic 

Gospels, really claim to be God? Was that really the belief of the first 

Christians in that crucial score of years before the earliest New Testament 

writings were penned? For this we call as witness the Acts of the Apostles, 

It is only too evident that Saint Paul and Saint John taught the trans. 

cendance of Christ. But was this doctrine—as some have claimed—th 

invention of the former; or is it simply a developed exposition of Our 

Lord’s own teaching and primitive Christian belief? Does the term “Son 

of God” in Saint John merely express the moral intimacy with his Lord 

of the perfect envoy; or does it define his very nature? And, in any cas, 
is this transcendant personage really historical, or a figment of Saint 

John’s religious speculation, a Christ divinised by faith long after he 

had left the world? 

A re-examination, at such competent hands, of this basic tenet of 
Christianity, and a dispassionate consideration of the objections raised 
against it is of paramount importance today, when, more than ever, th 
world needs to see in Christ its only hope of salvation. For many Christians 
the particular value of this strictly critical presentation of the faith at 
its very birth may be the necessary reminder that their belief in Our 
Lord’s divinity must obscure in no way the fullness of His humanity. 

The concision of this study may not make for easy reading, but all of 
it is rewarding. The chapter, in particular, on the Synoptic Gospels is 4 
model of clarity, and the footnote references to Scripture are often 
extremely pregnant. I have not been able to consult the original French, 
but one has a recurrent impression that it cannot have gained in th 
translation. There are a number of misspellings, and some faulty Scriptural 
references. But these are minor blemishes in a work of permanent value. 

The Sacred Languages are, of course, Hebrew, Greek and Latin. But 
they are sacred as the vehicles of theology and worship as well as of 
Revelation, and this gives the book an unexpected range and interest. 
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Greek has played a unique and indispensable part in making a theology 
out of the data of Revelation, couched as they are in a semitic idiom. 
With greater curiosity, perhaps, we follow the fortunes of the more 
familiar ““Church Latin”: from its birth—of a reverent fidelity to the 
alien idiom of Scripture, and the need for a popular catechesis, through 
its theological and liturgical formation at the hands of a Cyprian, an 
Augustine, a Leo, a Gregory, to “the fullness and majesty of the best 
Roman prose” which it wears in the Canon of our Mass. Those who 
read the Breviary will be helped by the treatment of antithesis, symbolism 
and metaphor in Christian Latin, and its singular affective potentialities, 
to express the love of God (piissime Pater) and the love of men (fratres 
carissimi). 

But the chief sacredness of these languages derives undoubtedly from 
their intimate relations with the Word of God. It is heartening to be 
assured in so sober a study as this that the Aramaic elements discernible 
in the Gospels may allow us to catch almost the very accents and style 
of Our Lord’s own speech. With regard to the Old Testament, it is 
important to be aware that the variants in the Septuagint are not just 
the vagaries of a Greek translation of a Hebrew original, but often 
represent a more developed stage of Revelation. 

This little book abounds in interest and value, especially for all who 
are interested in Scripture, theology or liturgy. But it calls for a healthy 
intellectual appetite, in particular the chapters on Hebrew and Aramaic. 
Pére Auvray, with perhaps the best French Introduction to Hebrew 
Grammar to his credit, must know what will win his French readers. 
Iam not so sure that his enthusiasm will prove infectious in a reading 
public less intellectually curious. Perhaps this raises the whole question 
of the ultimate wisdom of a mere translation—rather than a new presen- 
tation—for such a different public of so comprehensive a series. 

COLUMBA BREEN 
Glenstal Abbey 


Alcoholism. A Source Book for the Priest. An Anthology. Indianapolis: 
National Clergy Conference on Alcoholism. 1960. Pp. 695. Price 
$6.95. 

In August 1949 the first American Clergy Conference on Alcoholism was 

held at Rensselaer, Indiana. The founder and guiding spirit of this new 

pastoral movement was Father Ralph S. Pfau, himself a priest who owed 
his recovery from alcoholism, under the grace of God, to his having joined 

Alcoholics Anonymous in 1943—the first priest ever to do so. Since 1949 

annual meetings of the Conference have taken place in different centres 

in the United States. Each year it produced a Blue Book embodying the 
talks given and the discussions that grew out of the talks at the previous 
annual meeting. The Blue Books were, however, circulated privately, 
among members of the Conference and others interested in the movement. 
Now a selection of all these talks and discussions has been made and the 
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present volume is the result. It offers to priests everywhere a wealth and 
breadth of information on the problem of alcoholism that cannot be 
paralleled in any previous pastoral publication on the subject. 

The work of selection and editing has been very well done. An Intro- 
duction on the Nationz! Clergy Corference on Alcoholism is followed by 
eleven statements from different American bishops on the value of the 
movement. The next section deals with Education on Alcoholism: among 
the contributors is the well-known Mrs. Marty Mann (women speakers 
and non-Catholic speakers have been invited to participate in the annual 
meetings of the Conference). Six doctors and four psychiatrists (among 
them Dr. Karl Menninger, one of the leaders of modern American psy- 
chiatry, follow with their contribution to the analysis and solution of the 
problem of alcoholism. The remaining three sections of the book (apart 
from a final case history) deal with Alcoholics Anonymous, the Priest 
Alcoholic, and the Rehabilitation of the Alcoholic Priest. 

As well as fully justifying its sub-title, ““A Source Book for the Priest”, 
this book gives a wider insight into modern developments in the handling 
of pastoral life-problems. These problems, while primarily spiritual, have 
other aspects which the pastoral worker must reckon with and in dealing 
with which he needs the co-operation of other specialists. Alcoholism 
shows this process of co-operation at work in one particular field and, 
in this respect, teaches a particular lesson. But it also conveys a general 
lesson—the necessity of organising natural helps in the ultimate service 
of grace over the whole field of the Church’s pastoral ministry. 

The Blessing of the Holy See on Father Pfau’s work in the National 
Clergy Conference is prefixed to this book. It has indeed been richly 
merited. 
SEAN O’RIORDAN 


Rome 


Love or Constraint? Abbé Marc Oraison. Translated by Una Morrissy. 
London: Burns and Oates. Pp. 172. Price 25/-. - 

THE thesis elaborated in Father Oraison’s book—that love is the fulfilling 
of the law—will not be disputed by any Catholic thinker. The actual 
value of the book to the Catholic educator will probably depend very 
largely on his previous knowledge, for it supposes a familiarity with 
modern psychiatry and its terminology which, one feels, may not be as 
widespread as Father Oraison thinks it is. In particular, one doubts if 
the average busy parents of small children are possessed of this knowledge. 
Other educators—teachers, priests and religious—will profit by this 
attempt to put the modern knowledge of psychiatry at the service of 
Christian education. These-are the educators most in need of such help, 
for parents have, after all, from: nature itself the gift which we others 
must acquire. painfully: by thought and study and prayer—that unselfish: 
love which leads the educator-to seek always the highest good of the child: 

Father Oraison shows that religion consists not in a painful pre- 
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occupation with the minutiae of the law, but in the love of God. From 
this love all else follows—including the fulfilling of the law. The unhappy 
scrupulosity which characterises the religion of many Christians has 
more in common with the Pharisaic ordinances or with pagan taboos 
than with the spirit of the Gospel. The author fears that many Catholic 
educators are presenting even “the very rhythms of religious life, the 
regular frequentation of the sacraments” merely as obligatory rules of 
procedure and not as a dynamic and living relation of the soul to God. 
From this caricature of religion, young people react violently and, when 
they are free from authority, often cease to practise it. May we not, 
perhaps, fear that the Irish insistence on attendance at Sunday Mass 
and its use as an almost absolute criterion of the good Catholic life falls 
under this censure? 

Of particular interest to those who may be called on to advise parents 
parents on the problems they meet with in the upbringing of their children 
is the chapter entitled “Examination of the ‘Unconscious’ of Parents’’. 
The sour grapes eaten by the parents have always set, and are still setting, 
the teeth of the children on edge. Father Oraison very wisely warns 
against the all too common tendency of parents to possessiveness and the 
tragic mistake of parents who seek in the lives of their children the 
fulfilment of their own frustrated ambitions—forgetting the rights of 
those children as human persons. 

The last chapter, in which the author holds that the normal method 
of teaching Christian doctrine should be by the use of the Scriptures, 
contains an idea that may prove useful to educators; an analogy is 
suggested between the history of the Chosen People and the growth and 
development of each human soul. From the “childhood” of the Israelites 
at the time of Abraham to their “adulthood” when in the fullness of 
time Christ came and “the Hebrew boundaries burst apart to give birth 
to the Church of Christ”, each stage is compared to a stage in the develop- 
ment of the individual human. The idea appeals, but it is doubtful if in 
this country the schools have been so neglectful of the Scripture as Father 
Oraison suggests they have been in France. 

The translation seems very competent. Indeed, one rarely adverts to 
the fact that it is a translation. 

GERARD J. CUNNANE 
Dunboyne House, Maynooth 


Mary, Mother of Faith. Josef Weiger. Translated by Ruth Mary Bethell. 
London: Burns Oates. Pp. 260. Price 21/-. 

One takes up a book on Our Lady with some not unreasonable fear. 

Although devotion to Our Lady has so important a place in Catholic 

doctrine and life there must be few subjects worse served ‘by ‘spiritual 

writers. : 
Fortunately, the introduction by Romano Guardini to this book is by 

way of being a guarantee both of the author’s restraint arid of his com-. 
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petency in Sacred Scripture. The book itself leaves us in no doubt about 
either. In books of this kind one expects a characteristic assortment of 
social history, Sacred Scripture, speculation and moralising. One expects 
too that the little Scripture has to offer on Our Lady will be used to the 
full, meditated upon and stretched out to the limit. Here the incident of 
Martha and Mary is treated at length and no detail however slight or 
obvious is left out; loosely related to this event one finds such various 
things as a reference to some biblical incident or a poem of St. Thérése of 
Lisieux. Eventually we find that the story is included because it used to 
be the gospel extract for the feast of the Assumption. It is a tenuous 
connection; the book contains a number of biblical incidents and moralis- 
ing passages whose place is ill-defined in the text. 

But in a series of valuable reflections on the fifteen mysteries of the 
Rosary the author gives the best he has to offer. These are meditations 
which can be used in the calm of one’s own prayer and they contain—as 
the book does generally—the basic points and moods of a sustained 
programme of reflective prayer. This is a very valuable part of the book. 

Father Weiger’s suggestion that the Rosary should have two extra 
mysteries of Our Lord’s life and kingdom displacing but not replacing 
Our Lady’s Assumption and Coronation has something to be said for it 
if only for logic’s sake. One cannot imagine such a change coming about 
however without a few lances being broken. 

The format of the book is particularly pleasing; a bright type and 
generous proportioning of type to page make for pleasant reading and 
the arrangement of headings and sub-headings is refreshingly unusual. 
At 21/- it may seem a luxury, but it is a luxury worth having. 

DESMOND WILSON 


Belfast 


As Stars for All Eternity. Meditations for Teachers. The Brothers of the 
Christian Schools. Revised by Brother Francis Patrick. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. 255. Price $3.75. 

Tuts is an abridged edition of Considerations for Christian Teachers, 

written originally by an anonymous teaching brother. It consists of 

fifty-two meditations, based largely on the spiritual writings of Saint 

John Baptist de La Salle, founder of the Brothers of the Christian School. 

Each meditation is divided into two parts, consideration and application. 

It belongs definitely to the old-fashioned type of spiritual literature, 
formal, abstract, loaded with quotations from Sacred Scripture. It cannot 
be called easy reading, but it commands our attention because it is written 
by one whom Pius XII proclaimed principal patron of all teachers of 
youth. In this age of the “blackboard jungle” when we are bombarded 
with all sorts of literature on the subject of education, this book is out 
standing. Matters like the purpose of education, duties of parents and 
teachers, coercion, natural affection and the virtues of a Christian teachet 
are all dealt with in a way that transcends controversy, “‘not in the per 
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suasive words of human wisdom, but in the showing of the Spirit and 
power’’. Implicit in all the meditations is the conviction that in education 
first place must always be given to the spiritual formation of the teacher. 
For a book of its size the price seems high, but it is beautifully got up and 
bound. This book could not be too strongly recommended to teachers and 
student-teachers. 

DESMOND MULLAN 
Strabane, County Tyrone 


Life of Union with Mary. Emil Neubert, S.M. (A translation from the 
French by S. Juergens, S.M.) Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company. 1959. Pp. viii+255. 

Tue first part of Father Neubert’s fine book studies ordinary union with 

Mary. It describes how one should try not “to bring the Blessed Virgin 

into one’s life”, but to find her there. It is significant that the first chapter 

in this part is entitled ‘“‘Jesus, Our Model’’. The second part of the book 
moves on from ordinary or acquired union with Mary, to speak of 
mystical union with her. It studies what we-can learn from the 
lives of the saints and of those who had a deep devotion to her, of the 
mystical presence of Mary in the soul. This gift “supposes the awareness 
of an interior presence of Mary not as if she resided in the soul as God 
resides there, but in so far as she makes the soul feel her action united 

with her own to purify and intensify that action” (p. 208). 

The main body of the book is prefaced by four short chapters on general 
principles which it is useful to bear in mind. These chapters show 
Father Neubert to be a kindly, balanced director of souls whom 
one can trust when he writes of a subject which may appear to 
some as “fringe spirituality’. The title of the last chapter of the book 
is striking and meaningful: “Life of Union with Mary—Life of Union 
with Jesus”. It expresses concisely a basic theme which runs through the 
whole book that true devotion to Mary is essentially Christocentric in 
character and effect. This is an essential book, which was well worth 
translating. It will repay reading. 

Maynooth 

The Churches and the Church. Bernard Leeming, S.J. London: Darton, 
Longman and Todd. 1960. Pp. 340. Price 35/-. 

Since Catholic ecumenical literature in English is relatively small, the 

publication of Father Leeming’s new book is a most welcome event. For 

the first time an English-speaking theologian deals at length with the 
tcumenical movement and especially with its official organ, the World 

Council of Churches. Since the greater part of the Protestant literature 

surrounding the World Council is conceived and written in English, it 

lakes a theologian at home in Anglo-saxon ways of thought to understand 
and evaluate its significance. For.this reason, it Would seem to me, Father 

Leeming’s book is of importance even for the’continent of Europe. 


DONAL FLANAGAN 
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The most interesting and most reliable section of the book is the intro. 
duction into the ecumenical movement, and the evaluation of its present 
situation in the World Council of Churches. While the author does not 
go into details when describing the spiritual currents converging in the 
ecumenical movement, he does succeed in creating a living and true 
p'cture of the Protestant quest for unity. This teaches the Catholic reader 
to appreciate the true aims and the difficulties of the World Council of 
Churches. The book is obviously addressed to a wider audience. This, | 
imagine, is also the reason why the author gives long quotations from 
Protestant Church leaders and theologians. He wants to communicate 
the flavour of the discussions within the ecumenical community. This is 
a praiseworthy method, especially since Protestant books and articles are 
hardly ever read by Catholics, not even by Catholic theologians. 

The pages of Father Leeming on the delicate problem of Protestant 
missions, more precisely on the envisaged integration of the International 
Missionary Council (I.M.C.) into the World Council (W.C.C.), are 
perhaps the best and most careful that have been written by a Catholic, 
See pages 185-211. The author discusses the possible dangers which the 
unification of Protestant missions might raise for the Catholic Church 
and her own missionary expansion. The author shows on the other hand 
that the World Council’s influence on the missionary aims and methods 
of the affiliated societies is more likely to be positive and reduce the threat 
which they offer to the growth of the Catholic Church. Contact with the 
spirit of the World Council will purge these societies of proselytism among 
other Christians, of unfair methods, fanaticism, anti-Catholic preaching, 
etc. It is a well-known fact that the large sects which are so successful in 
South America and in other so-called Catholic countries are not affiliated 
with the International Missionary Council. Usually they are the enemies 
of the World Council. Should we then take an optimistic or a pessimistic 
view in regard to the proposed integration of the I.M.C. into the W.C.C.? 
While many Catholic authors take a rather negative view, Father Leeming 
feels that these Catholic fears are not only too late, but also, in view of the 
concrete situation, unfounded (p. 207). 

Less satisfactory is what Father Leeming has to say about the Catholic 
attitude towards the ecumenical movement. He makes use of a great deal 
of interesting material, but since he explicitly declines to take sides in the 
discussion among the various tendencies within the Church (p. 167), he 
has really very little to say about the matter. He praises all schools; he 
wants to be friends with all. Yet whoever refuses to take sides in a living 
conflict, by this very fact chooses his party. If one says little and hesitates, 
one joins the group whose programme it is to say little and hesitate. For 
this reason, compared with what continental Catholic theology has to say 
about the adaptation of Catholic principles to the ecumenical needs of 
our day, the contribution of Father Leeming is very small. He remains 
surprisingly inflexible and apologetically-minded. He does not really 
wish to admit that we too have much to Jearn, that we too must changt. 
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Since the book is based on lectures of 1957 and published in 1960, it 
was unavoidable that a few months after its appearance it was no longer 
up to date on some issues. This is inevitable in ecumenical publications. 
Too much happens every year, no, every month. Thus we read nothing 
in Father Leeming’s book on the foundation and significance of the new 
Roman Secretariat of Christian Unity. For this reason the author commits 
the pardonable mistake of regarding the Roman Unitas-Association as 
having a quasi-official character and its methods and aims normative 
for all Catholic ecumenical work (pp. 263-64, 288-89). This is not true. 
The supreme ecclesiastical authority has never identified itself with any of 
the various tendencies within the one Catholic ecumenical endeavour. On 
this point Father Leeming’s book could lead to misunderstandings. 
Yet a perfect book shall never be written on this earth of ours. 

GREGORY BAUM 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada 


SHORTER NOTICES 

Jesus Christus (Romano Guardini, Burns and Oates, pp. 111, price 
10/6) is a series of meditations on the personality of Christ. Each meditation 
begins with a quotation from the Gospel and the particular aspect of 
Our Lord’s personality brought out by the quotation is considered, and 
that aspect is related to our spiritual life. This is a useful book: it helps 
us to get beneath that unreal indefinite figure with the long flowing hair 
and the seamless robe to the real Christ, the Christ of flesh and bone. 

Map of Monastic Ireland (Ordnance Survey, Dublin, 7/6). Super- 
imposed on a 1: 625000 map are more than six hundred symbols showing 
the sites of Ireland’s monasteries from the days of Saint Patrick to the 
sixteenth century. The compiler is Mr. R. Neville Hadcock and his list 
of collaborators reads like a directory of the foremost Irish historians. 
This alone would lead one to expect a work of exceptional merit and this 
indeed is what we have. No student of Irish history should be without 
this excellent map and it should be displayed in every school and college 
in the country. The grid index system facilitates finding places of interest, 
and clever variation of the symbols enables one to see at a glance the 
type of monastery, the Order and even the approximate period. The 
printing and cartography are excellent and the colours pleasing. This is 
areal treasure and at seven and sixpence a great bargain. 

The Reformation (Philip Hughes, Universe Books, 5/-). Seminarians in 
these countries will welcome the appearance of Monsignor Hughes’s work 
in paperback format. His volume on the Reformation might well be a 
continuation of his History of the Church. His chapters on the Reformation 
in England are especially praiseworthy, of course one would be led to 
expect this after his monumental three-volume work on the period. The 
short section on Erasmus is also excellent, but the treatment of the Council 
of Trent is rather incomplete, even for a popular history. The print in 
the book is very small, which makes for difficult reading, and the index 
is crowded. The price, however, will suit everybody. 
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This notable book provides the \ 
general reader with a unique nar- . 
rative; the epic story from the first | 
Pentecost to our own day, told by { 
a first-rate historian in one most 
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